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school friendship, livelihood, citizenship, church, moral ideals, etc., is all 
quite uncomplicatedly English. He speaks always as if these concepts 
represented so many parcels of spiritual food which the young, growing, 
moral individual, purely qua individual, assimilates as he would bodily 
food. The function of the ethical teacher than becomes simply to lay 
before the individual youth the proper fare, and the healthy appetite can 
be depended upon to do the rest. 

All that sociological view of the moral process which sees the growth 
of the individual soul as the gradual coming of the raw human animal 
with its powerful instincts under a complex system of social constraints, — 
being gradually assimilated into a tenacious fabric of group-ideas and 
folkways, — is ignored in a book like this. There is constant confusion 
made between the moral, as the individual taking of the social imprint, 
and as the conscious critical selection and rejection of folkways and ideas 
in accordance with some imagined ideal, or rather some imagined social 
group with which one feels identified and sympathetic. The author speaks 
one moment as if taking the faithful impress of existing institutions of 
church, law, family, and state, constituted the making of moral character, 
and, in the next discusses the forming of moral judgment which, if it 
means anything, means the ruthless slaughtering of many of those same 
faithful folkways of the orthodox codes. These conflicts, which would 
seem to the sociologist the very heart of the ethical problem, are treated 
with scant attention in this book. And the enormous role of the sexual 
life, with its fantasies and appeals, as well as the role of the affective life 
in general in the formation of " character " — the very word is highly 
ambiguous until we know whether it is to mean the smooth, unimpeachable, 
uncriticized running of the individual cog in the social mechanism, or the 
independent critical attitude which constructs its own " morality " out of 
the various group-codes — are ignored in the characteristic English way. 
Of course one hardly likes to say that these things may not all be con- 
genially absent from the English consciousness and experience. But if 
so, their thinking on ethical matters can scarcely be of universal applica- 
tion and validity. 

Originally written and published in 1900, this book could not be ex- 
pected to quote the newer ethical and psychological schools such as those 
of Dewey, Montessori, and Freud, for instance; our author's authorities 
are rather Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Wordsworth, Burke. One might, how- 
ever, have asked that these worthies be supplemented by a little personal 
introspection, or sociological observation. The chief value of such a book 
is, I suppose, to bring a warm glow or vague illumination to the pious 
heart of some non-conformist parent. But it is a little difficult to see why 
it should have demanded four reprintings in the United States of America. 

Eandolph S. Bourne. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 

The Foundations of Science. H. PoiNCARfJ, tr. by O. B. Halsted. New 
York : The Science Press. 1913. Pp. 553. 
Under the above title are reprinted Professor Halsted's translations of 
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" Science et L'hypothese," 1 and " La Valeur de la Science," 2 together with 
a translation of " Science et Methode," 3 which here appears in English 
for the first time. Professor Eoyce's introduction to " Science and 
Hypothesis " is retained, together with the translator's prefaces to the 
first two volumes, but the author's prefatory essay to the English edition 
of " The Value of Science," appears as the introductory chapter to 
" Science and Method," as in the French editions. The whole is provided 
with a suitable index, and a brief, somewhat ill-balanced, biographic 
sketch by the translator prefaces the volume. 

It is unfortunate that the three volumes are bound as one, for not 
only is the result awkward by its bulk, but also the necessity of duplicating 
their possessions is imposed upon owners of the first two works who are 
desirous of possessing the third; and, moreover, there has recently ap- 
peared a fourth volume, 4 quite coordinate with the other three, which, 
if Poincare's philosophical writings are to be brought within one cover, 
should certainly be incorporated with them. 

The succession of Poincare's books indicates a constantly growing 
grasp of the problems with which he deals. Beginning with a study of 
the forms of scientific reasoning in " Science and Hypothesis," he passes, 
in the " Value of Science," to the problem of their contact with fact, and 
arrives at an interesting Pythagorean definition of the objective as noth- 
ing but mathematical relations.. In " Science and Method " there is pre- 
sented an admirable study of creative imagination showing its peculiarly 
intimate connection with esthetic processes. This is followed by a review 
of the methods of mathematics, mechanics, and astronomy which includes 
a highly illuminating estimate of the significance of that disruption of 
our most cherished physical concepts which has been instigated in con- 
temporary science by such discoveries as that of radioactivity. 5 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia University. 
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MIND. January, 1914. Aristotle's Refutation of " Aristotelian " 
Logic (pp. 1-18) : F. 0. S. Schiller. - It is misleading to confine (as is the 
present custom at Oxford) the study of Aristotle's Logic to the Posterior 
Analytics, the treatise displaying Aristotle's formal logic with its doctrine 
of Contradictory Opposition. Illustrations are adduced to show that in 
Aristotle's subsequent scientific discussions the law of contradiction plays 
no part. Formal logic may be descriptive of the abstractly universal, but 
not of the concrete and practical. The Meaning of Reality (pp. 19-40) : 
J. S. Mackenzie. - Briefly sketches the various senses in which the term 

i French, 1902; English, 1905. 

2 French, 1905; English, 1907. 

3 French, 1907. 

*" Demises Pensees," 1913. 

s The ' ' Value of Science ' ' was reviewed in this Journal, Vol. II., page 630, 
and a general summary of Poincare's whole position appeared in Vol. XI., page 
225. 



